Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
nised the overruling mind that had caused Charles to fail his royal brother of France in so many details. Louis therefore determined to use the state secrets of which he was master for working the English minister's ruin.    The   French   king   had   already  through  his agents in   London  bribed  members  of the  English Parliament.    He might therefore consistently enough have now directly laid before the Houses at Westminster an account of his secret dealings and private treaties with Charles.    He preferred, however, to follow on this occasion the orthodox diplomatic precedent of making   his   first   communications   to   the   English ambassador   at   his   court.    Neither   as   diplomatist nor as politician does Danby seem to have sunk below the moral  standard  of his  time.    In   executing  his sovereign's behests he only showed his fidelity to the spirit which  had  animated   the   Stuart   Restoration. Nor, when exposure  and  overthrow  came,   did  the public opinion of his day forget that he was a scapegoat,  the prime   offender's   agent,   rather   than  the offender  himself.    If men  used  strong  language  in denouncing   Danby,   its   force  only   meant  that  the censure, though addressed   to a vulnerable minister, had  for  its  real  object an   inviolable king.    Danby was indeed a trimmer and a turncoat.    That in his day meant no more than being a versatile tactician. As were the period and the statesmanship, such also were  the  diplomacy   and   the   diplomatists.    Danby had  long foreseen the  fall  of the Stuarts.    When, in 1688, it came, he was found in the same camp as Temple,   whose  personal   friendship   he   had   made during  that  diplomatist's  official   residence   at  The Hague.    A  moral   anachronism  is   involved   in  the c                             33